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’ PUBLISHED WEEKLY. one felt reconciled to the loss of all it con-|sailors and a pilot, while Tell, bound hand 
; 0 Re al ; .,jcealed. Our range of vision extended over ajand fvot, was lying in the bottom of the boat. 
| Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum; if not paid| distance of three hundred miles; a magnificent|The weather at first was favorable, but they 
0 in advance $2.50; 10 cents extra is charged for {amphitheatre of snow-capped mountains, and/|had not sailed far when a gust of wind, which 
: Postage on those sent by mail. deep valleys, and quiet lakes. Towering. in came from a mountain gorge, forced them to 
: cinisit lines eat Cebitaiaeninel we the distance, grandly conspicuous, the eye fell take down their sail. The lake which had 
i upon the Bernese Alp, ‘‘ head and shoulders”|been smooth, was now lashed into a foam, 
e JOHN S. STOKES, as it were, above the surrounding peaks, and|and the wind retarded their progress. Gessler 
d . clad in perpetual snow. ‘To the extreme left| proposed to return to Altorf. “ Yes, yes, re- 
or SOS TF a ee ee ee was the Tvaceiehins the loftiest of all, plied the pilot, I have been thinking of it. 
= Swen eene adjacent to it the Shreckhorn, (peak of tem-| But look at the sky, sire, and see the clouds 
- 7 — |pests), the three white peaks.of the Wetter-|between the Dodiberg and the Titlis; they 
d For “The Friend” | horn, (weather peak), the Monch, (the monk), |come from St. Gothard, and are following the 
a- Random Notes of Travel in Europe. the Eiger, and in the extreme west the Jung-|course of the Reuss; ’tis a contrary wind from 
. seeganhingrienehet: frau, (the young lady). In the light of the|this which is driving the waves, and before 
~ Rhigi Kulm.—On arriving at the summit of|rising sun these snowy peaks stood out like|five minutes these winds will meet.” “And 
ri the Rhigi we found two large hotels filled|cold, clear cut, diamonds. then?” said Gessler. ‘Then will be the mo- 
rat with transient guests, the larger number of} After breakfast we had several hours to|/ment for God to think of us, and for us to 
be whom had gone up for one night only. Others|spare before our descent to the world below, |think of God,” replied the pilot. A flash of 
ig had taken lodgings for a week, intending to|and made some short excursions. We ob-|lightning and a terrible clap of thunder an- 
o make excursions over the neighboring moun-|served that the top of the mountain was bleak |nounced the moment when they met. “ We 
E. tains. and rather barren, and that what was left of|are in deadly peril,” said the pilot. “ Let those 
ch Next morning we were awakened early/|the flora was interesting. Many of the deli-| whoare not helping to manage the boat, pray.” 
jut by the prolonged echoes of an Alpine born. |cate Alpine flowers had bloomed and died, but|*‘ What is it that thou sayest, prophet of evil?” 
ge Every one obeyed the summons, and a general | we found the welcome, graceful hare bell, and|cried Gessler. “ Why didst thou not warn us 
= sallying forth took place. The air, on emerg-|a few others. A short walk brought us to ajsooner?” “I gave you the first warning that 
ro- ing from our rooms, was so cool that we saw|number of stunted trees, near which was a|God gave me, sire; [ told you what I thought 
the the necessity for the notice on the walls of|spring, where a number of men were filling |of the shooting star when we started.” ‘‘Thou 
at each chamber, that “guests are requested not} water casks to be transported on their backs |oughtest to have refused to go.” ‘I thought 
t to to take the blankets with them, out of the|up to the hotels. Water in this high region, |it was my duty to obey you, as it is yours to 
the house.” Some toilets, it was evident, had/seemed a precious commodity. obey the emperor, and the emperor’s to obey 
been hastily donned for the occasion; the in-| Descending the mountain as we came, we|God.” At this moment a furious wave struck 
vill termixtures of scarlet shawls and grey water-|took the steamboat for Fluelen, at the upper|the side of the skiff and threw in one foot of 
the proof cloaks, with here and there the inter-jend of this beautiful lake of Lucerne; often|water. “To work soldiers,” cried the pilot. 
i dicted blanket, enveloping the wearer, sug-|called the Lake ofthe Four Cantons, its waters | “ Give back to the lake the water it sends us, 
ded gesting reminiscences of squalid Indians on|touching Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, and Unter-|for we are loaded heavily enough without it. 
xth- our western prairies. For halfan hour, though} walden. Here the traveller finds himself on | Quick, quick, another wave is coming and our 
iin it seemed a much longer time, we shivered in| classic ground. duty is to struggle for our lives.” “Seest 
the keen Alpine air. An English family near “ On the lake’s left hand, thou no means for saving us? is there no more 
us was busily occupied in heaping up a quan-| As we sail hence to Brannen, right against hope?” said Gessler. ‘ There is always hope, 
tity of blankets and shawls for a seat for the| The Mythenstein, deep hidden in the wood _ sire, for the Lord’s mercy is greater than hu- 
ae maternal head of the family. ; Now mamma, Ecuncuiretsliaslie cme aeen man knowledge.” ‘“ How didst thou dare to 
do make yourself comfortable.” * Yes, Alived,| stn, chess cas endiaie banned verge on yours, take such responsibility, fellow, not ae 

— but here comes the man with the Alpine horn,| hither by lonely by-paths let us wend thy trade better?” “ As for my trade, sire, 

M., put a penny into his saucer, Alfred, dear.”| At midnight and deliberate on our plans.” have exercised it for forty years, and there is 
age, “ Mother, I would rather give him one to go Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. |not a better pilot in Helvetia, except perhaps 
g of away—the noise is hideous—besides, he is not| At this romantic spot, on a memorable night |one.” ‘‘ And why is he not here to take thy 
our man!” Suddenly there was a general|in the autumn of 1307, thirty-three men from | place ?” exclaimed Gessler. “Sire, he is here!” 
> an hush; a glow of rosy light overspread the} Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, assembled |Gessler looked at the old man with astonish- 
solu- eastern horizon like a flush of joy over a fairjand bound themselves to be faithful to each|ment. “Order the prisoner to be unbound, 
last young face. Distant mountain peaks became|other, and not to rest until they had driven |for if the hand of man can save us now, it is 
hav- visible with this slight increase of light, which | their Austrian oppressor from their soil. his.” Gessler made a motion of assent. A 
ae also enabled us to determine that the great| At the foot of the Axenberg on our left, on|slight smile of triumph passed over Tell’s lips. 
’ for volume of heavy rolling mist beneath would |a ledge of rock, shaded by overhanging trees,|:‘Thou hast heard what is wanted” said the 
cing- probably hide each of the twelve lakes which |is Tell’s chapel, around which culminates the|old mariner as he cut the cords that bound 
that ought to be visible from this point. historic interest of the place; a chapel was|him. William bowed, stretched out his arms 
of a No one could tell precisely where the sun|erected here by the Canton of Uri, in 1388,|as if to feel that they were free and took hold 
; aa would appear on the gray horizon. Darkness/31 years after Tell’s death, and in the pre-|of the helm. The old man seated himself near 
‘how reigned over the small valleys beneath us;|sence of many who had known him person-|the mast with the other two boatmen. “Hast 
, will but soon the floating mist parted, and the sun|ally; a strong testimony to prove that the|thou another sail, Radenz?” “ Yes; but this 
fresh sprang up gloriously like a strong man ready | events of his life are not a mere romance. It|is not a time to use it.” ‘‘ Getit and be ready 
vant for the race. God said “Let there be light, |was here that he escaped by leaping from the /to hoist it.” The old man leoked at him with 
Him and there was light.” The great sea of vapor|boat in which Gessler, the governor, was con-jastonishment. “As for you, children, take 
deep between us and the lakes, heaved and trem-|veying him to a prison belonging to Austria. your oars and be ready to use them when I 


bled, but did not break ; even at 10 o’clock it' A late writer gives the following graphic de-|tell you.” Then pressing the helm, the bark 
remained unbroken, but was in itself so beau-|scription of the event: “Gessler had em-|surprised by this abrupt manceuvre hesitated 
tiful, and curious, and strange a thing, that|barked at Fluelen with some soldiers, two|a moment, then “like a horse that knows his 
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rider,” it turned around. “ Row!” cried Wil- 
liam to the sailors, who bending to their 
oars forced the boat, in spite of the opposing 
waves, to move in the direction he wished it. 
“Yes! yes!” murmured the old man, “the 
boat has recognized her master, and obeys 
him.” “Then we are safe,” cried Gessler. 
“ Hum! cried the old man, fixing his eyes on 
William, not yet, but we are in a good way, 
for I guess—yes, on my soul thou art right 
William; there must be between the two 
mountains on our right,a current of air which 
if we can reach it, will carry usin ten minutes 
to the other shore ; thou hast guessed rightly. 
This would have been the first time when 
there was such a fracas on the lake without 
the west wind having a hand in it; and sure 
enough there it comes asif it was king of the 
lake.” William turned to the place indicated, 
then ordered the oars to be taken in and the 
sail hoisted. 

In a few moments the boat was approach- 
ing the shore, and before Gessler and his 
soldiers could recover from their astonish- 
ment, Tell ordered the sail to be taken down, 
and stooping, as if to pick up a rope, put his 
left hand on his bow and with his right pressed 
the helm which instantly turned the boat’s 
stern to the rock, upon which he leaped, at 
the same time giving the boat such a push 
from the impulse of his leap, that it was floated 
from the shore, and he had time to disappear 
in the forest.” 

Such is the form in which the legend has 
for centuries been held by the patriot Swiss, 
and though contemporary history does not 
endorse it, they still hold unquestioned this 
tradition of their fathers. Praise for heroic 
deeds is often more loudly sounded after the 


hero has passed from among men. 


For *‘ The Friend,’ 
Another View Worth Considering. 


“Love worketh no ill to his neighbor’— 
much less to a man’s own child. The com- 
mand ‘‘thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” certainly implies no less a love for one’s 
own offspring. Parental affection is conceded 
in the Bible, and is evidently regarded as need- 
ing but little stimulus; and the exhortation 
goes forth on behalf of our “ neighbor,” whom 
we might, uoder the pressure of many cares, 
and the attractions of home, overlook. 

The care of our “neighbor,” according to 
our means and opportunities, is an incumbent 
duty ; but when this supercedes the love, and 
the care, and the protection due to our own 
family, it has become a perversion of the right, 
and “worketh ill”—not to oar “neighbor,” 
but to those who, in the divine ordering of the 
family relation, are nearer to us than a neigh- 
bor. 

Self-love may show itself quite as strongly 
in our care for our neighbor where praise is 
plenty, as in the too exclusive devotion of our 
time and means to our own family. Divine 
grace alone can so regulate the heart of man, 
as to enable him to fill up his stewardship ac- 
cording to the will of God: imbued with the 
Spirit of the Redeemer, he will not be follow- 
ing false lights to the right hand or the left: 
with singleness of eye, and singleness of pur- 
pose, —loving “ with a pure heart fervently,”’ 
duties with him will not clash with each other. 

The rights and the happiness of families are 
often invaded with ideas of charity abroad— 
works of benevolence any where but at home 
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—kindness and consideration to neighbors 
that are unknown at home. It becomes much 
more palatable to some hearts to do for 
strangers than for their own people—they 
fancy there is a freshness about it, that can- 
not be realized in the more homely and hid- 
den courtesies of the domestic circle. Then 
again, some men think to gain Heaven by 
alms-giving, and will often, under this delu- 
sion, “pass by” their needy relatives to help 
@ stranger or an institution. 

The jealousies, the suspicions, and conse- 
quent alienations that at times creep in be- 
tween members of the same family, are un- 
happily mostly deep seated and irreconcilable 
—giving rise to the old adage “there is no 
hate like that of kin,’—hence the need of 
guarding carefully against these enemies to 
domestic felicity. Some will treat with great 
forbearance the errors of a neighbor, while in 
dealing with their own household for similar 
faults, they will be harsh, passionate and want- 
ing in mercy : towards strangers they will ex- 
ercise a becoming self-restraint in their criti- 
cisms, while in their own family, fault-finding 
seems to be relished in proportion to their 
ability to wound. 

Politeness and tenderness of manner away 
from home, make impoliteness and harshness 
of manner at home more deeply felt. 

Passing by a worthy and needy relative, to 
bestow gifts on strangers and institutions, is 
discouraging to the poor of the flock, and dis 
pleasing to Him who is “the God of all the 
families of the earth,’ and who has given to 
each, opportunities for usefulness to the breth- 
ren, first in the family. 

The teachable may learn from Christ’s own 
words, “the poor ye have always with you, 
but me ye bave not always,” with their con- 
text, the paramount importance of being 
clothed with His Spirit—this accomplished 
and kept in, all the duties of life move on in 
harmony. “A good man’s ways’’ being “ or- 
dered of the Lord,” his “love worketh no ill” 
to any one. 

shana 
The great Tornado in Chester Co., Penna. 
(Continued from page 74.) 

“Jos: Brinton, who resides at Newlin’s 
station, on the Pennsylvania and Delaware 
Railroad, states that he observed the storm 
carefully as it came from the west. He was 
standing on his barn bridge at the time, and 
on looking over the high hill at the west of 
his residence his eyes were directed to a point 
just above the funnel of the cloud. He saw 
the clouds rise up at the circumference to a 
great height, and then pour over into the cen- 
tral cavity from all sides; this continued for 
some time. The funnel next appeared in fall 
view, after the space of ten minutes. Then 
the body of a tree appeared above; it appear- 
ed motionless, and grew larger and larger as 
the cloud approached—the tree being carried 
with the storm ; finally it [the tree] disappear- 
ed. The body of the storm-cloud was now full 
of missiles, having the appearance of millions 
of birds sailing through the air, the whole mov- 
ing mass being of a very dark color. As it 
moved forward these missiles were discharged 
in every direction. The conical column now 
became very tall, and was of a white color, in 
appearance not unlike the under cloud of a 
great rain storm. As clouds of smoke and 
dirt rolled up through the mass and were car- 
ried around by the rotary motion, the appear- 
ance was that of an immense building on fire, 


He pronounces the sight to have been awfully 
grand, and terrible beyond description. 

With a view of having correct data of the 
tornado, and placing the same upon record, 
in company with my friend and schoolmate 
Edwin Walton, of Highland township, I 
passed along the route of the storm-cloud, 
The first point of observation was near the 
residence of Jos: D. Pownell, Lancaster Co., 
Pa. He gave usa short account of the cloud, 
and of the movement of the currents of air 
which formed it. As he sat upon the front 
porch of his residence, he saw that a strong 
current ofair was blowing from the south-west. 
To the north a storm had just passed, and a 
powerful current set in from that diréction 
and blew directly across, coming in conflict 
with the current from the south-west. The 
whirl commenced on their coming together, 
and was set in motion about half a mile from 
his house and one mile south-east of the Gap 
station. This rotary motion or “ whirl” pro- 
bably resulted from the resistance encountered 
by these opposing currents of air, in their at- 
tempt to ascend vertically, there being less 
resistance in a lateral than in a vertical direc- 
tion. The first movements of the cloud thus 
formed were of a decided character. Some 
children that were playing in a field near by, 
saw the danger ahead and fled to a lime-kiln, 
thus saving their lives. The cloud now 
reached a stream of water, and J. D. Pownell 
says the water was taken up and carried into 
the funnel of the cloud, leaving the bed of the 
stream dry. 

It now approached his house with a con- 
tinuous roaring sound, and he fled within. It 
passed along the north side of his house, over- 
threw his orchard, destroyed part of his corn 
crop, carried an apple tree fifty yards, and cut 
a track 150 yards wide and proceeded in the 
direction of Sadsbury Meeting-house. The 
storm-cloud had now acquired rapid motion 
and passed with great violence over the pro- 
perty of Frank Paxson, who lives almost 
directly east from the other properties men- 
tioned. He was lying down that afternoon 
and had his attention suddenly called to a 
great roaring sound without. He had scarce- 
ly time to go to his front door and examine 
the situation, when his large stone structure 
encountered a tremendous blast of wind, and 
all was over in a moment. He then looked 
out upon the scene: his barn was entirely de- 
molished, and also all his outbuildings. The 
trap door of his house was carried off, and all 
his carriages and farming utensils were gone. 
The trees near his dwelling, strange to say, 
were saved, while his orchard was uprooted 
from one end to the other. I observed one 
of his large apple trees, not only blown over, 
but carried about fifty feet from its proper 
place. 

We were now beginning to advance up the 
North Valley Hill, and were about three miles 
from Parkesburg. This hill, on its north side, 
is heavily wooded, and a great number of 
small properties are located along that section. 
Some of the owners are poor, but had succeed- 
ed in securing for themselves small homes and 
residences. Stables here and there dotted the 
hillside, and a long line of forest trees ex- 
tended in a northeasterly direction as far as 
the eye could reach. The great storm-cloud, 
in its onward movement, travelled over several 
of these properties. Wayne Woodland owns 
a farm of about seventy acres as the rise of 
the hill was reached. He had a full force of 
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mechanics at work on a new barn, the old one| roofed and otherwise injared ; his orchard was/light which lightens every man. As they 


having been a victim of the storm. The roof;overthrown, and all his out-buildings, some 
had been carried off his house and fifty-one of|of which contained a large amount of grain, 
his apple trees were prostrate. The spring| wereentirely missing; his fences were nowhere 
house had lost its roof, and his carriages and; to be seen, and there was the usual story of 
wagons were not to be found; in fact, the|the destruction of farming implements, car- 
work of destruction had been nearly complete.) riages, &e. The injury done to S. Jackson's 
His house, it is true, was standing, but he in-| property was very great indeed. He informed 
formed us that sixty panes of glass had been/us that he was standing next to the door in 
swept out of it. W. Woodland was about one} one of the front rooms, and the great blast of 
hundred yards from his residence when he} wind blew the door off its hinges, striking him 
saw the storm approaching ; he ran for his life| a blow which fractured several of his ribs, and 
and barely saved it. He estimated his loss at| left him entirely senseless. For several hours 
fifteen hundred dollars, and the estimate did| he remained-in that condition, finding him- 
not appear unreasonable. self, eventually, in one of the neighbor's 
We were now at the top of the North Val-| houses, and under medical treatment. 
ley Hill, and on looking over the broad ex-| The track of the storm-cloud now extended 
panse of country to the east and to the south,| along the southern side of Buck Run Valley, 
we could distinctly see the track of desolation,| mounting the hillas it approached Stottsville, 
as it extended across fields, over dwellings|and cutting a road through the forest trees 
and barns, and through forests. The line of;south of the buildings on the property of 
its course was almost direct, and no obstacle) Thomas Hoffman. It then came down square- 
seemed to sway it much from its direct track.|ly into the valley, which turns abruptly to the 
We travelled slowly down the hill, and then| right south of Stottsville, and strack the track 
along the road that leads to Parkesburg. The|of the Pomeroy and Delaware City Railroad, 
farm and residence of Ezekiel Young gave| removing the rails for a considerable distance; 
conclusive evidence that he had not been|the substantial bridge that crosses Buck Run, 
spared from the terrors ofthatday. His land) near the same point, was then demolished, the 
was made fenceless, his barn destroyed, (a| water in the bed of the stream being raised 
good stone structure,) his slaughter house,| up en masse by the whirl.” 
wagon shed, and three tenement houses were 
uvroofed, three stables were overthrown, his 
spring house was uncovered, and bis carriages, 
wagons, and farming implements were wreck- BY ELI K. PRICE. 
ed. Part of the orchard was destroyed, and| During the summer of 1833, Philip and 
on looking over into the meadow, towards} Rachel Price visited together many of their 
the south, a huge tree, about eight feet in|friends and relatives in Maryland, and parts 
diameter, was prostrate. of Pennsylvania, in going and returning. The 
A remarkable incident occurred on the|occasion seems to have been social, rather 
Strasburg road, near E. Young's buildings.|than a religious service. Returning, they 
A German by the name of Jacob Eisinberger,| visited and were welcomed by their venerable 
was leisurely walking along the road ; he was|friends William and Hannah Jackson. The 
almost unconscious of the approach of the| former, then in his eighty-first year, had from 
storm ; on looking around he saw the fence|infirmity ceased to attend meetings of wor- 
blow away, and immediately found himself|ship, but his mind was bright, filled with love, 
in the whirl. He was carried along for about|and wakeful to the condition of the religious 
two hundred yards in an unconscious state,| world. On its being remarked to him that it 
and was then left in an adjoining field, his jaw| was an inexpressible favor, when the body 
being broken, his shoulder blade fractured,| was afflicted so as to prevent attendance at 
and various minor injuries were experienced.) places of Divine worship, to know “that He 
He was taken to the hospital at Lancaster,| whom we meet to worship is not confined to 
and remained there for a time under treat-| temples made with bands, but continues to 
ment. This was probably the only instance|condescend to meet with those who sincerely 
in which the tornado carried a human being| seek Him, even in their lonely habitations ;” 
along with it. In all other instances personal| William replied, ‘‘ Yes,—my love is towards 
safety was sought within dwellings, and in|them,—and in all our weakness of body and 
most cases with good success. mind, He permits us to feel and know that 
The track of the storm now extended| we are not forsaken, by the frequent incomes 
through the southern part of the borough of|of Divine love in our hearts, whereby the 
Parkesburg ; only the extreme south-western! mind is strengthened to hold on in its way, 





(To be continued.) 


Memoirs of Philip and Rachel Price. 





























portion of the village, however, was destroyed. 
First came the new residence of Geo. Paxson, 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware Railroad. This was a building of rather 
modest pretensions, long and narrow, and con- 
structed of frame. It had been finished, and 
his family were preparing to move in on the 
following day. The dwelling was said to have 
been erected by contract, the cost to be about 
fifteen hundred dollars. The cloud on en- 


bearing in remembrance that here we have 
no continuing city, and that our generation 
must pass and another arise.” He expressed 
for himself an entire resignation and willing- 
ness to passaway. He referred witb alively 
interest to the rise of the Society, and made 
a comparison between the present and the 
times of George Fox, when there was great 





commotion and unsettlement about religion, 
and the different sects contended for su- 


countering the building, entirely demolished] premacy. But these ‘‘ did not sufficiency con- 
it; @ pump stood on the north or kitchen end, | sider that an outward profession of faith, how- 
solitary and alone, and it was evident that|jever good, without the experimental know- 
the stracture had been near the centre of the|ledge of the operation of the Divine Spirit on 


gathered to this, as the standard of light and 
life, and settled under its operations in the 
heart, withdrawing from outward ceremonies 
and forms, there was a great revival of true 
religion. I have believed, on weighing the 
subject, that if the people in this land, and in 
this our day and time of commotion, would 
centre down in their minds to the same Divine 
principle in the heart, there would be again 
a gathering to the Light, and the knowledge 
of the Lord would increase a thousand fold, 
and as faithfulness should be kept to, the reign 
of the Prince of Peace would more and more 
abound.” The narrator, Rachel Price, adds, 
“TI cannot: convey the feelings of my own 
mind more fully than by saying they have 
long been in accordance with what he ex- 
pressed in the interesting interview we had 
with him.” 

The Society of Friends, from the settlement 
of the province of Pennsylvania by William 
Penn, following his good example of kindness 
and justice, in a spirit of grateful humanity, 
has ever maintained friendly relations with 
the Indian tribes, and its members have de- 
voted much time and means for their improve- 
ment in the arts of civilized life, and their 
moral and religious instruction. When more 
contiguous, the care of the Society was more 
immediate and constant, begetting frequent 
interviews, and councils together, and ad- 
dresses full of interest and instruction. For 
these injured and expelled sons of the forest, 
the sympathies of Rachel Price were always 
intensely awake. ‘The records of the councils 
held with Friends and Deputy Governors, 
speeches delivered, &c., were procured and 
copied by her own hand. When the Chero- 
kees published a newspaper, it was subscribed 
for, read, and contributed to, by her. She 
wrote to encourage them in the worship of the 
“Great Spirit,’—the “Common Father” of 
all,—to abstain from the use of ardent spirits, 
—from holding slaves,—holding up to their 
view, that “Surely the God of mercy and 
justice will one day or other plead the cause 
of the oppressed African, as well as that of 
the afflicted Indian; He who of one blood 
created all nations on the earth,—who is our 
common Father,—who has in his Divine good- 
ness and mercy granted a portion of his Holy 
Spirit, as a witness placed in each of our 
hearts.” 

When that tribe was required by the policy 
of the general government to remove to the 
west, she felt bound to raise her voice, though 
that of a feeble woman, in a feeling, pathetic, 
and solemn remonstrance, addressed to the 
President of the United States,* pleading with 
him for the Indian, as she had with the In- 
dian for the African. To be sure no result 
was likely to come from the appeal, but it 
was uttered in that authority that she was 
not at liberty to disobey. 

In behalf of the Indians, in answer to the 
allegation against them that “civilization must 
displace barbarism”—she advocated, in their 
Gazette, their right to remain on the footing 
of their advanced civilization. ‘Is not this 
realized in and by the Cherokee nation and 
several other tribes? It would no doubt 
spread far and wide under the protecting care 
of a kind Providence, encouraged by a mild, 


storm track. 

We now saw ahead of us, and a little to the 
south ofthe main road, the residence of Samuel 
Jackson. His barn was gone, his house un- 


the heart, is not sufficient for our purification, 





justification, or redemption. Things being in 


| this state, George Fox invited the people to 
Christ within, the hope of glory, the true 


pacific government,—like that of our worthy 
predecessor (William Penn), or under the 





* Andrew Jackson. 
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fatherly, fostering protection of such a Presi- 
dent as George Washington. Notwithstand- 
ing you may be driven from the land of your 
forefathers by the powerful hand of man, even 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, remember that 
you cannot go beyond the care of Him who 
regards even the sparrows; ot Him who said 
to his disciples, “are not ye of more value 
than many sparrows?” 


sacheibselgeapbaitis 
The Stanley Expedition Across Africa. 

Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, 
and correspondent of the New York Herald 
apd London Telegraph, has just completed 
the arduous task of crossing the African con- 
tinent from east to west, and has determined 
the indentity of the Lualaba and Congo rivers. 
A letter from him under date of Embono, 
Congo river, west coast of Africa, August 
10th, contains the particulars of his travels 
through the wilds of interior Africa. He left 
Nyangweé, Central Africa, on the 15th of No- 
vember, 1876, and travelled overland through 
Uregga with his party. 

After an arduous march of many days 
through a country filled with difficulties, and 
being compelled to transport on the shoulders 
of his men every pound of provisions and 
other stores necessary for the trans-conti- 
nental journey, and besides carrying in a simi 
lar manner the sections of the Lady Alice ex- 
ploring boat and the arms and ammunition of 
the party, Stanley found himself brought to 
a stand by immense tracts of dense forests, 
through which all attempts at progress were 
futile. 

He thereupon crossed the Lualaba or Con- 
go and continued his march on the left bank 
of that stream. His onward movement soon 
brought him into a dense jungle, where pro- 
gress was almost impossible, and where his 
advance was opposed at every step by tribes 
of hostile cannibal natives, who filled the 
woods day and night and poured poisoned 
arrows On the exploring party. These savages 
kept themselves under the densest cover in 
the dark forest, and Stanley’s men were un- 
able to return their fire with their rifles, At 
last, after a succession of battles—in one of 
which 140 of his command deserted—Stanley 
found himself compelled to take to his boats 
and go by water. The natives at times fol- 
lowed and attacked him from the river banks. 

In the midst of these successive struggles 
Stanley’s journey on the river was interrupted 
by a series of great cataracts, not far apart 
from each other and just north and south of 
the equator. After passing these, the river 
was found to develop into a broad stream, 
varying in width from two to ten miles and 
choked with islands. Through the cover 
formed by these islands the fleet passed un- 
observed by the native’. But this safety from 
attack was purchased by much suffering. Cut 
off from supplies in the middle of the great 
river, starvation threatened to destroy the 
expedition. The most extreme hunger was 
endured by the party, which passed three 
entire days absolutely without any food. 

Rather than starve Stanley took to the 
land, where he procured subsistence from a 
friendly tribe. A short time later on he was 
attacked by a tribe of savages armed with 
rifles, who put out after him in fifty-four large 
canoes. The straggle was waged for twelve 
hours along the banks of the river. It was 
the last save one of the thirty-two battles 
fought since the expedition had left Nyangwé. 
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In his letter Stanley says: 

“The Lualaba, which river changes its 
name scores of times as it approaches the 
Atlantic Ocean, now becomes known as the 
Kwangoand Zoure. As theriverruns through 
the great basin which lies between twenty-six 
degrees and seventeen degrees east longitude 
it has an uninterrupted course of over seven 
hundred miles, with magnificent affluents, 
especially on the southern side. Thence 
cleaving the broad belt of mountains between 
the great basin of the Atlantic Ocean the 
river descends by about thirty falls and 
furious rapids to the great river between the 
falls of Yellala and the Atlantic.” 

The expedition, which numbered 115 souls 
when it reached Embona, lost many of its 
participants during the long journey. Among 
those who met with death were Francis 
Pocock, Stanley’s last white assistant, a young 
Englishman, who was swept over the falls of 
the Massassa, on the 3d of June, on which day 
Stanley himself very nearly met his death in 
a similar manner. Further despatches from 
Stanley, sent from Kobonda, a place on the 
coast of Lower Guina, near the mouth of 
the Congo river, announce that his entire ex- 
pedition will embark on the 19th (to-day) in 
the Portuguese gunboat Tamega, for Loango, 
a town situated about one hundred miles 
further up the coast. The same despatch 
states that all of the people composing the 
expeditionary force are ill and very weak. 

On the 22d of August, the expedition ar- 
rived safely at St. Paul de Loando, where the 
Portuguese Governor General Albaquerque 
offered Stanley the use of a Portuguese gun- 
boat to convey him to Lisbon, and extended 
to him and his the hospitalities of the Portu- 
guese government during their stay at Lo- 
ando.—Philada. Ledger. 


Selected. 
CUMBERED ABOUT MUCH SERVING. 


Christ never asks of us such busy labor 

As leaves no time for resting at His feet; 
The waiting attitude of expectation, 

He ofttimes counts a service most complete. 


He sometimes wants our ear—our rapt attention, 
That He some sweetest secret may impart; 
’Tis always in the time of deepest silence, 
That heart finds deepest fellowship with heart. 


We sometimes wonder why our Lord doth place us 
Within a sphere so narrow, so obscure, 

That nothing we call work can find an entrance; 
There’s only room to suffer—to endure! 


Well, God loves patience! Souls that dwell in stillness, 
Doing the little things, or resting quite, 

May just as perfectly fulfil their mission, 
Be just as useful in the Father’s sight, 


As they who grapple with some giant evil, 
Clearing a path that every eye may see! 
Our Saviour cares for cheerful acquiescence, 

Rather than for a busy ministry. 


Then seek to please Him, whatsoe’er He bids thee! 
Whether to do—to suffer—to lie still ! 
Twill matter little by what path He led us, 
If in it all we sought to do His will! 
Words of Faith. 


For “The Friend.” 

Detraction—what is it? Webster says it is 
“the act of taking something from the repu- 
tation or worth of another, with the view to 
lessen him in estimation; censure; a lessening 
of worth; the act of depreciating another, 
from envy or malice. Detraction may con- 
sist in representing merit as less than it really 
is; or in the imputation of faults, vices, or 


crimes, which impair reputation ; and if such 
imputation is false, it is slander, or defama- 
tion.” And he says the Detractor is ‘“‘one 
who takes away or impairs the reputation of 
another injuriously; one who attempts to 
lessen the worth or honor of another.” 

- Might it not be well for some to store these 
definitions up in their memory, as a help 
against the commission of evil they may be 
hardly cognizant of, so accustomed are they 
to detract unwittingly? “ Death and life are 
in the power of the tongue.” “ Whoso keepeth 
his mouth and his tongue, keepeth his soul 
from troubles.” “If any man among you 
seemeth to be religious, and bridleth not his 
tongue—that man’s religion is vain.” May 
we not well ask to be delivered “from the 
scourge of the tongue.” 

Loveday Henwood. 
(Continued from page 74) 

Being sent from home about- this time and 
boarded in a family who lived in the fashions 
and customs of the world, she was much in- 
fluenced by their example, and gradually lost 
ground, until she came to take delight in gay 
attire and vain pleasures. Having no re- 
ligiously disposed friend to watch over and 
admonish her, she was much exposed, both 
then and when afterwards placed apprentice 
to a dress-maker in Truro, which was about 
the sixteenth year of her age. 

Being of an open and affectionate disposi- 
tion, and possessing an attractive exterior, she 
was much flattered, and her society coarted 
by those whose company was prejudicial to 
her. She became vain of her person and 
dress, and was swiftly running the road of 
folly. But He who had in mercy visited her 
soul, forsook her not, though she had forsaken 
Him. He still graciously watched over her, 
checked and reproved her by his Spirit, and 
raised up for her pious caretakers, who labor- 
ed to restrain and direct her aright. When 
about eighteen years old, while in the chamber 
with a young woman who was sick, she was 
powerfully awakened to a sense of the folly 
and evil of gay dress. “I was covered,” says 
she, “with confusion. I, who, perhaps, half 
an hour before was strengthening my vanity 
by the admiration of my person, now was 
made to despise myself. How often hast thou 
stopped short my vain pursuit, Parent of good, 
by thy blessed, powerful, reproving Spirit! 

“From this time I began to dress plainer, 
being reproved in my own heart, from season 
to season, and these reproofs were pointedly 
against gay dress, so that I could not wear 
any superfluity.” 

After serving out her apprenticeship, she 
commenced the business of a dress-maker, and 
had several girls under her care. In the year 
1815, she felt what she believed to be a Divine 
requiring to have the Scriptures of Truth daily 
read in her family, but had many reasonings 
respecting it. “I did not know at that time 
of any family having the Scriptures read in 
that way. It brought over me a great exer- 
cise of spirit, and much seeking to the Lord 
for strength and direction. I greatly feared 
my dear mother would oppose it, as she used 
to say she did not like people to make much 
ado about religion. I alsoshrunk from [expo- 
sure to] the girls, who, though they were well 
behaved, yet were as thoughtless as I had 
been before them. But the Lord helped me, 
and we began ourreading. The girls read in 
turn each morning, and often has my soul 
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been refreshed as with the dew of heaven 
whilst they have been thus engaged.” 

“T did not at this time know the blessed- 
ness of forgiving love. Although I bad been 
so mercifully visited, I could not say, Blessed 
is the man whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered or blotted out, but my 
spirit was earnestly seeking after reconcilia- 
tion with God the Father, through Jesus 
Christ, his well beloved Son. I most sensibly 
felt that vain was the shadow without the 
substance ; that nothing could satisfy my im- 
mortal soul but the knowledge of my sins being 
forgiven, and the Holy Spirit bearing witness 
with my spirit that I wasa child of God. For 
this did my soul labor, and with many tears 
and supplications I besought the Lord, that 
that which hindered might be removed, for I 
knew that the hindrance was in me, a poor, 
guilty, and undone creature, and not in the 
goodness and free mercy of God.” 

This fervent exercise of mind was at length 
crowned with a feeling of humble confidence, 
in which she was enabled to cast herself whol- 
ly on Divine mercy, and to surrender her own 
will to the will of her heavenly Father. At 
this time she had not seen or heard anything 
of the Society of Friends, but being one day 
at a house where some Friends’ children came 
to make a visit, she felt a strong and very 






in the path of Divine life. I continued this|people himself, and I was brought off from de- 
foolish indulgence for some years, much to the |siring human teaching. My heavenly Father 
hurt of my soul and body. This simple thing| hedged me in on every side. Under extreme 
as some may Call it, was a curse to me, inas-| exercise of mind I cried unto the Lord to di- 
much as it was a barrier between me and my |rect me, for He knew me altogether, that I 
God. It was an indulgence and gratification | neither desired nor sought after the way in 
of the flesh, and often when I have taken the | which He had instructed me, but He had him- 
pipe to smoke, the judgment of the Lord has|self brought me into it. I was commanded 
arisen in my soul.” to stand still and see the salvation of God. [ 

This practice caused her much sorrow and | was in a great strait, desiring above all things 
trouble before she was able to break the chains/|to do what was right.” The closeness of this 
in which it had enslaved her, but at length |trial affected her health, but though she had 
being fully convinced that it was injurious to|to endure much from the censure of those 
the body and also to the mind, by diverting] who thought her objections groundless, yet 
her from seeking to the only source of trae|she was enabled to maintain her ground, and 
comfort and support under trouble, she was/eventually declined proceeding any further 
strengthened of the Lord to give it up en-| with her friend, who was afterwards married 
tirely. to another person greatly to her relief. 

As she endeavored to abide under the} Although she had been led by the immedi- 
teachings of the Anointing from on high, her/ate teachings of the Holy Spirit to embrace 
understanding was gradually open to see those|many of those spiritual views which dis- 
things which the Divine controversy was|tinguish our religious Society, she had as yet 
against as well as what was required of her to| known very little of Friends. “I have not 
do. Not only did she find it her duty to dress|received from men,” says she, “ either directly 
plainly herself, but “her mind was brought/or indirectly, any of the principles which [ 
under a tender concern about making gay and | now rejoice to feel dwelling in my heart, but 
fashionable dresses, as her employment was/|the Lord himself has revealed them unto me 
much in this way.” She did not however at|even while confined in my bed-chamber, and 
once give up this part of her business, which /in the furnace of affliction.” 
subsequently became a heavy burden to her. (To be continued.) 





















































































peculiar attraction towards them. Thewoman| She had long been under an engagement of 

of the house entered into conversation with| marriage to a local preacher of the Methodist ae Ber “The Friend.” 
her about Friends, stating that they did not| society, but circumstances had prevented their A Visit to the Rocky Mountains. 

allow of baptism or the Lord’s supper, as she|union. When recovering from a long season (Continacd from page-70.) 

called it. The conversation had a powerful |of illness, with a prospect of accomplishing FROM ALMA TO IDAHO SPRINGS. 






effect on the mind of L. Henwood, and she. 
was led by the openings of Truth to give up 
her hold on these things. ‘I saw indeed they 
were but the shadow, not the substance, and 
I felt also that I had neither share nor lot in 
these things, for my heavenly Father taught 
me that I must worship Him in spirit.” 

Having become engaged in teaching a First- 
day school in a Wesleyan meeting-house, the 
managers of it, after some time, proposed that 
the children should be instructed in singing. 
She felt at once a strong objection to this, be- 
lieving it would lead off from the simple ground 
on which they had heretofore acted, and be 
productive of injury to the children. She re- 
marks, “ ‘Their little minds were so taken up 
with singing, and the desire to sing well, and 
to be approved of in it, that they became puffed 
up. I had objected to it from the first, but it 
was thought it might be beneficial to the 
school, and so it might in a temporal way, 
but in any other way, 1 considered it a snare. 
I did not feel free to attend the school much 
after this.” 

She had before this joined the Methodist 
society, and attended their meetings, but some 
of the leading members in the place where she 
lived, having been guilty of gross inconsi-ten- 
cies, causing much stumbling to many minds, 
she became greatly tried and much staggered 
in her faith. A scene of deep conflict and 
suffering ensued,—her mind was perplexed 
with doubts, and not keeping close to her hea- 
venly Guide, she was in danger of fainting in 
her spiritual journey. While in this state she 
had a severe attack of toothache, for which 
she was advised to smoke tobacco. It gave 
her relief, and she repeated it, whenever the 
attacks came on. Thus she fell into the habit; 


her marriage with this person, as soon as her| We left Alma early on the morning of 
health was sufficiently restored, she was|Seventh-day, the 16th of Sixth month, fora 
brought under deep concern about the cere-|three days’ journey to the mining settlements 
mony used in this rite by the Society to which |in the vicinity of Georgetown. The interpas- 
they belonged. The following is her own ac-|ing mountains and snow rendered it necessary 
count of it. “ Whilst lying calm and submis-|to make a long detour. 
sive in heart to the will of my heavenly| Returning to Fairplay, we took a northerly 
Father, in a moment, quite unexpectedly, as|course over the beautiful South Park ; cross- 
I knew not when I had read or heard them, |ing fertile and well-watered meadows, where 
these words‘in the matrimonial service, came) herds of cattle and horses have taken the place 
into my mind, ‘With this ring I thee wed, |of the Bison which formerly pastured there. 
with my body I thee worship.’ I was so|Yet we saw some of their skeletons by the 
struck and astonished as I canno: find words|road side ; and we were informed that a few, 
toexpress. What! with my body I thee wor-|who never join the great herds of the plains, 
ship! it is positive idolatry. I thought how |still feed in the adjacent mountains. 
could those good men who composed thisform| A high mountain range extending in a 
of words, reconcile their minds to this part, | north-western course, bounds the South Park 
when the positive command is, ‘Thou shalt|on that side, and comes close to the main 
not bow down thyself to them, nor worship|range, which here has a northeasterly course. 
them, for I the Lord thy God am a jealous|The road crosses the ridge of land connecting 
God.’ It appeared to me an open transgres-|these, and then commences a rapid descent, 
sion of the righteous law of God, whom I de-|through a dense forest, down wild ravines, 
sired, above all things to honor, and to keep|where flow some of the tributaries of the 
his commandments. This was a fresh trial,| Platte River. The warm sun had been melt- 
deep and painful. I saw that I could not be|ing the snows which still cover the summits 
married by this form, without bringing con-|of the adjacent mountains, and the waters 
demnation on my mind, and doing violence to| were swollen thereby. When we reached 
that Holy Spirit who had graciously given/|Hall’s Gulch, from which the main branch of 
me light on the subject.” this fork of the Platte emerges, we found the 
‘I earnestly entreated the Most High to en-| bridge over it had been swept away the night 
able me to submit to his holy will in all things,|before. The ford did not look inviting, as the 
and that He would support me under my diffi-|river was rushing violently over a rough, 
culty, and bring me through in his own good|rocky bed. The water came on to the sides of 
time. I felt strengthened and resigned; but|our little mules and forced them a short dis- 
as my health improved, my mind was brought| tance down the stream, but they struggled on, 
under deeper exercise on the subject; for I still|and drew us safely through. I felt that we 
felt I could not be married by such a form ;| were in some peril ; though if our animals had 
neither could I be so closely united to any one, | been longer-limbed, so as to raise their bodies 
whose principles were different from my own. | more out of the water, they could have gone 
of which she says, ‘‘I found it took off my|I could not bow the knee to worship when I |over with comparative ease. 
attention from a great deal of unpleasant feel-| would, or when required by man, neither could| After a journey of 39 miles, some of it 
ing and restless inquietude which I felt within,!I receive the teachings of men. I was led'among the wildest scenery we have yet seen, 
from having negligently ceased to persevere! sensibly to feel that the Lord would teach his’ we were glad to take refuge at the ranch of 
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Charles Hepburn, who originally came from 
northern New York. 

Our host and hostess were kind and plea- 
sant—but complained of the grasshoppers, 
which had greatly injured their crops for 
three years past. They had been so discour 
aged that this year they had planted scarcely 
anything. In speaking of the animals that 
inhabit the country, Hepburn said that one 
of his cows had been killed by a grizzly bear 
a few seasons before; and he had seen the 
mother bear and three cubs, a few miles from 
the place where we forded the Platte. There 
are probably but few of them left in this sec- 
tion of the State. 

Our road on the 17th was much of it across 
the general drainage system of the country ; 
so that we had to cross a pretty constant suc- 
cession of ridges that lie between the small 
streams which flow out of the mountains. A 
travel of 27 miles so wearied our mules, that 
we were glad to find accommodation at a 
ranch on Turkey Creek, several hours before 
dark. 


During the day we met small parties of|It requires strong nerves, or much familiarity 


Indians belonging to a tribe of Utes, who had 
wintered in Middle Park, and were now mov- 
ing south-westward, intending to cross the 
Snowy Range into the hunting grounds be- 
yond. They had many ponies with them, 
some of which carried the lodges of skins, the 
poles for setting them up, and their other bag- 
gage. The squaws carried their papooses 
slung on their backs in cradles or pouches, in 
shape somewhat resembling the wall-pockets 
used for holding papers, &c., in modern houses. 
One young woman had her face painted a 
bright vermillion color. The long, straight, 
black hair of the women and ‘children, hung 
about their faces and protected them from the 
sun. The men wore hats ; and all were riding. 

A fine-looking man, who may have been a 
chief among them, stopped and asked us (as 
we understood) if we had met any of their 
people. We answered as best we could; but} 
his knowledge of English, and ours of the Ute 
language were too nearly on a par for many 
ideas to be interchanged. 

The house where we stopped for the night 
was occupied by a man and wife, with two or| 
three little children. In a vacant, unfurnished 
room, a bed was spread on the floor, to which 
we added our blankets, and slept comfortably. 

To prevent our mules from straying, and 
to enable us the more readily to catch them, 
we fastened their front feet together with 
hobbles, which would only allow them to take 
very short steps; and then turned them loose, 
where they had access to the luxuriant grass 
of a watered meadow. 

In the morning we found them in company 
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As we travelled on, the limping became/for a time. When each man had made his 
more and more decided, until it was really speech, he uttered the following singular ob- 
distressing to see the apparent suffering with |servation upon the happiness of the ‘host : 
which the poor mule progressed. Underother! “Sir Knight,” he said, “in order that your 
circumstances, we should have been ashamed | felicity should be complete, you require but 
to have driven it at all; but situated as w ejone thing, but that is a very important item.” 
were, in a thinly settled section of the coun-| “And what thing is that?” demanded the 
try, it seemed almost essential that we should | Knight, opening wide his eyes. 
reach Idaho Springs, a small town, where we| “ One of your doors must be walled up,” re- 
could find accommodations; and might hire|plied his guest. 
or purchase a substitute for our crippled beast.| At this strange rejoinder, several of the 
So we continued to move slowly along; not|guests began to laugh, and Gerard himself 
without an effort to accept with resignation|looked as much as to say, “This man has 
every trial and perplexity that it might please |gone mad.” Wishing, however, to have the 
our Allwise Caretaker to permit to befall us.|clue to this enigma, he continued, “ But what 
We were as nearly brought to our “ wit’s|door do you mean?” 
ends,” as on almost any other occasion. “T mean that through which you will one 
After going about twelve miles, or one-half|day be carried to your grave,” replied the 
of our proposed journey, we halted and held |other. 
a consultation. The decision was, to make a| These words struck both guest and host 
further effort to proceed. But little change|and made the latter reflect most seriously. 
in our mule’s lameness appeared till we came|The proud man remembered the vanity of all 
to the long and precipitous descent (some two |things earthly, and from henceforth he no 
or three miles) to the waters of Clear Creek. |longer thought only of the perishable treasures 
he had once gloried in. He was completely 
with the roads, to pass over the steep, rough jaltered; only made use of his riches for good 
and narrow ways on the mountain sides, on | works, thus laying up for himself an eternal 
the edge of deep ravines, to fall into which | inheritance.— Reformer and Free Press. 
would bring destruction. This was the most Pins 
trying thing of the kind we had yet encoun- Science and Imposture. 
tered, and it was with a very sensible feeling | Scientific men are sometimes called to ac. 
of relief, that the bottom was reached. count for their indifference to the so-called 
One of the company made the descent on phenomena of spiritualism, and for their 
foot, and the driver endeavored by heavy |neglect to investigate the tests and conditions 
pressure on the brake, to relieve the animals | upon which the “ materializations” rest. That 
as much as practicable from the weight of|this neglect is not without reason is proved 
the wagon and load; yet we had fears as to| by some recent developments in Philadelphia 
the effect on the lame joint of the mule. The |of the cunning trickery, afterwards confessed 
constrained motion, caused by constantly|to as such by the experts themselves, but 
holding back the wagon, prevented our ob-|which imposed upon believers at the time as 
serving the proper gait of the animal, till we | genuine manifestations. Given a dimly light- 
reached the more level land at the foot of the led room, a hushed and expectant condition in 
mountain. Then, to our surprise and grati-|the minds of the audience, presently stimu- 
tude, we found the lameness gone; nor did it|lated and softened by the singing of an emo- 
ever reappear during our subsequent journey-|tional hymn, there would seem to have been 
ings. but little stage or scenic effect necessary to 
Idaho has some warm mineral’ springs, |induce a happy credulity that not only saw, 
saline in character, which were discovered by | lbut touched and talked with the fancied 
miners who were digging into the gravel to forms of the dead. It is a wicked jugglery 
wash for gold. The waters are pumped into |that can so trifle with the most sacred long- 
reservoirs and supply delightful baths to/jings of the human heart, and the believing 
weary and dusty travellers. |spiritualist can have no higher mission than 
An elderly Methodist, from Salem, N. J.,|to expose and denounce all tricksters who 
who resides here, knew that we were mem-|work marvels in its name. But while the 
bers of the Society of Friends from our ap-|machinery of cabinets and curtains is per- 
pearance; and supposing what our mission jane to afford such opportunities for de- 
was, called on us to offer his services in pro-|ception, it would be just as reasonable to call 
curing a meeting. One was held to satisfac-|on Professors Henry or Rogers here, or Pro- 
tion the next evening; and a number of tracts |fessors Huxley and Ty ndail abroad, to in- 


| were left in charge of persons who undertook | vestigate the methods of the professional 


to have them distributed among those em-|jugglers or prestidigitateurs, or seek to dis- 





with the horses of our host, which, on our 
approach, ran away up the side of a rough, 
steep hill, covered with woods, and having 
several fallen trunks of trees. The mules 
were unwilling to be separated from the 
horses, and hopped after them in a succession 
of short jumps. We secured them, however, 
without much difficulty, and after feeding, 
started on our way at an early hour. Very 
soon after taking the road, we observed a 
slight limping in the fore limb of our black 
mule, the best animal of the two. This ap- 
peared to have its seat in the fetlock joint, 
and we had little doubt was the result of a 


strain caused by the animal’s effurt to escape 
our pursuit by hopping in its fettered condi- 
tion over the rocks and logs. 





ployed in some mines in the vicinity. 


J. W. 


|cover by what means the late Signor Blitz 
worked his miracles of sleight-of-hand. Their 
time is too much engrossed by more pressing 
subjects, to be given to problems in which 
one factor may be humbug and trick. Pro- 
‘fessor Tyndall tells a story, potentially his 
first and last investigation of the phenomena 
of “manifestations.” He went to dine at 
the house of a friend who had long been 
anxious to have him meet a celebrated me- 
diumistic operator. He had the pleasure 
of taking out this young lady to dinner and, 
sitting next her, the conversation turned quite 
naturally to some of the tests of her wonder- 
lier loved flattery, we can imagine how proud /ful gift. The medium was particularly sensi- 
and delighted he was. tive, she informed him, to the power of a 

One among the guests, however, said nothing! magnet, could not have one brought into the 


(To be continued.) 


ie 


The Fatal Door.—The Chevalier Gerard de 
Kempis, was a very rich and a very proud 
man. Soon after the completion of his magni- 
ficent castle, he wished to have a house-warm- 
ing, and accordingly all his great neighbors 
were invited toa grand feast. At the con- 
clusion of the sumptuous repast, his guests 
made speech after speech, in which the host 
was lauded to the skies, and told that he was 
the most fortunate man alive. As the cheva- 
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room without experiencing great disturbances. 
“Tn fact, a magnet makes me very ill.” “All 
this time,” said Professor Tyndall, with dry 
humor, ‘‘I had one in my pocket within a 
few inches of her chair.” (Possibly a greater 
phenomenon than any would have been to 
catch the Professor without his magnet.) 
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\dice and hostility against Friends entertained | necessary and proper, to give notice to our 
by not a few, and thus the difficulties in de-|friends and brethren in the city and country, 
fending the rights of the Society were in-|to acquaint them with what we have done, 
creased, The claims of the Free Quakers/and to endeavor to excite them to a due con- 
and the means taken to defeat them, will be/|sideration of their situation, and the necessity 
seen in the course of the narrative. of establishing religious meetings for worship 

Minutes. “Atameeting held at Philadelphia|for those whom the Society of the people 





The gay conversation went on without any jon the 20th day of the 2nd mo., 1781, at the |called Quakers, have declared to be separate 


check, however, and presently raps were|house of Saml. Wetherill, to consider the pro-|from them. 


And therefore Sam!. Wetherill, 


heard proceeding from under the table. |priety of establishing a religious Society, sepa-| White Matlack and Timothy Matlack are ap- 


Whereupon the hard-hearted Professor in- 
sisted upon getting under the table, a mani- 
festation of the investigating spirit that was 
scarcely agreeable to his host, bat which was 
permitted in the name of science, and—there 
were no moreraps. This result in Tyndall’s 
case was warrant to him for dismissing the 
matter. Until the environment of gauze 
veils and pearl powder and English speaking 
Senecas, and picturesque Indians, whom 
nobody would think of consulting in their 
mundane blankets for direction in any mat- 
ter; until the scaffolding which makes fraud 
easy is swept away, it is useless to ask 
scientific men to waste time upon the pro- 
blematical evidences. Meanwhile there is an 
element in human nature upon which impos- 
ters find it easy to play. An unprejudiced ob- 
server, who attended the Katie King seances, 
with every disposition to welcome a new 
truth, bore witness that a fur greater wonder 
than even the clever apparition seemed, was 
the mental attitude of the audience. The 
veriest platitudes in whispers, purporting to 
come from the Summer Land, were accepted 
as great truths by those who thirsted to hear. 
This receptive condition, eager for some 
word, for the slightest clue from those who 
have gone, is easy prey for the speculators in 
such arts, against whom the believers in a 
higher spiritualism, dependent upon neither 
rappings nor trappings, should make common 
cause to expose.— Public Ledger. 





For “The Friend.” 
. Free Quakers. 

In the 21st volume of “ The Friend,” some 
notice of the “Free Quakers” is introduced 
by the writer of ‘‘ Thomas Scattergood and his 
times,” but their history is but little known 
by Friends of the present generation. A 
Friend of this city not long since deceased, 


being interested to obtain authentic records of | 


the origin and proceedings of the body calling 
themselves Free Quakers, took the necessary 
care to obtain copies of the original minutes 
and most if not all the documents issued by 
them ; also of the minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings in Philadelphia relating to the con- 
troversy between them and Friends respect- 


} 





ing the property belonging to the latter; from 
which an intelligible narrative can be drawn, 
which we apprehend will not be unacceptable 
to our readers. 


rate from the Society of Friends, upon their fun-| pointed to draw an address to them to be laid 
damental principles, and such catholic and lib-| before our next meeting. 

eral sentiments, as are consistent withthe en-| Adjourned to meet again at the house of 
larged benevolence of the gospel dispensation, |Samuel Wetherill. 

the following persons were present, viz: Isaac} At a meeting held agreeable to adjourn- 
Howell, Robert Parrish, James Sloane, White | ment, at the house of Saml. Wetherill, on the 
Matlack, Saml. Wetherill, Moses Bartram, |24th of the 4th mo. 1781: eight persons pre- 
Benjn. Say, and Owen Biddle, when it was|sent. 

agreed that they will meet for the future con-| This meeting is now informed, that a pub- 
sideration of this weighty undertaking, once/lic meeting for worship was held on First-day 
every week on the evening of the third day,|morning last, at the house of Timothy Mat- 
at the place aforesaid, at 63 o'clock, until|lack, agreeably to the direction of a former 
wey other place is provided for this purpose :| meeting, which we thankfully acknowledge 
and that no new member shall be introduced|was held with decency and reverence; and 


| . ° . e 
= any of the meetings without having [been]|as we have reason to believe that the house 


previously proposed at a former meeting and|of our friends will in future be too small to 
the persons (present) approving thereof. meet in, and being informed that the trustees 

At the desire of the persons met, Owen /of the University in this city by the provost, 
Biddle officiated as clerk for the present even-|have kindly offered one of the school rooms 
ing. for this purpose, it is agreed to accept their 

Adjourned until the next 6th day evening. |kind offer, and that in future our meetings for 

At a meeting held agreeable to adjourn-|public worship be held at the University, 
ment at the house of Samuel Wetherill, Jr.,)until this meeting shall direct otherwise; to 
on the 23d of the 2nd mo., 1781: five persons|begin at 10 o’clock every First-day morning. 
present. The committee appointed to prepare an ad- 

This meeting appoints Samuel Wetherill to | Garese to those people called Quakers, who are 
serve them as clerk. After a weighty andjin like circumstances with us, produced an 
friendly conference on the subject of some|essay, which having been read and duly con- 
rules of discipline for the future government |sidered, the same was unanimously agreed to 
of [this Society] the meeting adjourned until|and the clerk was ordered to sign it on behalf 
the next 3rd day to ———, at 64 o’clock injof the meeting. 
the evening. The clerk is directed to get 500 printed, in 

Meetings were held at the house of Samuel! order that they may be distributed. 
Wetherill, on the 24th of the 2nd month, and| Adjourned until the next Fifth-day evening 
on the Ist, 8th, 13th, 20th and 27th of the|at this place at 6 o’clock.” 
3rd month, and on the 3rd and 10th of the 
4th month. 

These meetings were occupied with digest- 
ing the Rules of Discipline, and also with the 
consideration of the propriety of holding a 
meeting for public worship. 

At a meeting held at the house of Timothy 
Matlack, on the 19th of the 4th mo., 1781:| Tractatus Hierographicus, or a Treatise on 
nine persons present. the Holy Scriptures, by Richard Claridge, 

Some Friends having expressed doubts of|third edition. New York, Trow’s Printing 
their ability to proceed in our pious under-|and Bookbinding Company. 1877. 
taking, and the present meeting having been| An efficient means of disseminating a know- 
appointed for the consideration of this weigh-|ledge of the principles of our religious profes- 
ty subject, every Friend met expressed his/sion, is by the re-publication of the writings 
sentiments thereupon, and a deliberate con-|of its approved and earlier exponents. We 
sideration thereof had. It was thereupon|believe that within our own pale there is 
unanimously and solemnly agreed, that as|much ignorance on this subject, which it is 
friends and brethren we will to the best of|important to remove,'and the present seems 
our ability with which we may be blessed,|to be a propitious time for this service; a 


(To be continued.) 
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The Society took its rise about the close of|join together and endeavor to establish a 
the Revolutionary war; its originators and| meeting for religious worship ; and thereupon 
members being persons who had been dis-jit was unanimously agreed that we will hold 
owned by Friends for various causes, among}a meeting for divine worship on the first day 
others for violating their testimony against|of the week, to begin at 10 o’clock in the fore- 
war, also their testimony against oaths. Pains|noon, at such place as shall from time to time 
had been taken at different times during the|be appointed, to sit together about two hours : 
war to brand Friends as disloyal to the States, |and that our meeting be held at the house of 
and to bring them under censure and odium, | Timothy Matlack until farther consideration. 
because of their steady adherence to the| Agreed that our weekly meeting for busi- 
peaceable principles of the gospel. The un-|ness on the third evening, be held at the house | 
reasoning excitement pervading the minds of|of Timothy Matlack, until further considera- 
the people at the close of the struggle for tion. 


independence favored the spread of the preju-| On a serious consideration it is agreed to be 


spirit of inquiry being manifest in many places, - 
especially in neighborhoods where principles 
are advocated, and practices are becoming 
prevalent, that are in striking contrast with 
what has heretofore obtained the sanction of 
Friends. 

The issue of a third edition of Richard 
Claridge on the Holy Scriptures, will, no 
doubt, be welcome to many. The work had 
become exceedingly scarce ; the last edition, 
that of Joseph Besse, having been printed in 
1751. The library of Friends in this city, 
which contains probably the largest collec- 
tion of early Friends’ books in this country, 
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does not possess a copy. We hope the book 
may have a wide circulation. 

The editor has omitted considerable of the 
text in Latin, which was given both in that 
language and in English, carefully retaining 
the latter. He has corrected a number of the 
quotations in the original languages, which 
were incorrectly given, and has added a few 
notes. No other changes appear to have 
been made, excepting the omission of redun- 
dant words and slight typographical matters, 
without any alteration of the sentiments. 

A short biographical sketch of Richard 
Claridge is also given, compiled mainly from 
his ‘ Life and Posthumous Works,” edited by 
Joseph Besse; and published at London in 
1726. The paper is good, the text clear, and 
it is neatly bound in muslin. It can be pur- 


chased at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch 
Price $1.25 per copy. 


Se. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The Board of Public Charities 
officially approves the site for the new Insane Asylum 
for the south-eastern district of Pennsylvania. The 
site is located near Norristown. 

A fire in Portland, a suburb of St. John, N. B., early 
on the morning of the 20th, destroyed about 250 wooden 
houses, and made 2000 people homeless. 
suffered by the great fire in St. John last Sixth month. 
The loss is estimated at $300,000, the insurance aggre- 

ating $80,000. One man was killed and several! in- 
jured during the progress of the fire; after it had ceased 
one man and two boys were killed by the falling of 
walls. It is supposed the fire was started by an incen- 
diary. 

The proprietors of the silver mines at Sedgwick, 
Maine, have had several trade dollars coined from the 
metal in their mines; the first made from Maine silver. 

The Oswego Falls Woolen Mills, near Fulton, N. Y., 
were partially destroyed by fire on the night of the 18th, 
with much valuable machinery, and a quantity of wool 
and finished cloths. The loss is estimated at $100,000. 

The steamer Massachusetts, which recently went 
ashore in Long Island Sound, has been floated off, and 
taken to New York. 

The public debt of the city of New Orleans, on 9th 
mo. Ist, 1877, was $21,436,302. There has been for 
some time past a steady effurt to reduce this debt, and 
since 7th mo. Ist, $438,412 reduction has been made. 
Since 1st mo. 1875, the decrease has been $3,305,463. 

The treasure exports from San Francisco during the 
Ninth month were $5,808,006, and the total exports 
for the nine months of 1877, were $45,029,903, an in- 
erease of $7,951,392 over corresponding period of last 
year. 

The Department of State has received a despatch 
from the commercial agent of the United States at St. 
Paul de Loando, announcing the arrival at that place, 
8th mo. 21st, of Stanley the African explorer. 

It has been decided that the captured Nez Perces 
shall be quartered during the winter near the white 
settlements, and kept under military guard until spring, 
when the disposition to be made of them will be de- 
termined. 

Reports received in Washington from all parts of the 
country, show that this year’s wheat crop is the largest 
ever produced in the United States. 

A despatch from Fort Walsh, says that the United 
States Commission sent out by the Government to find 
and treat for peace and good will with the Sioux chief, 
Sitting Bull, has at length succeeded in finding the In- 
dian chieftain, and has utterly failed to obtain any 
satisfaction on terms of settlement from him. He con- 
tinually fears treachery on the part of the Americans, 
and places no trust whatever in their professions. 

Over 8,000 deaths occurred in New York city during 
the three months ending 30th ult. 

The number of interments in Philadelphia for the 
week ending on the 20th, was 273, which is 24 more 
than the preceding week, and 20 less than the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

Markets, &c.—American gold 103. U.S. sixes, 1881, 
110{; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 106; do. 1867, 108%; do. 
1868, 110; new 5’s 108}; new 4} per cents, 105}; 
new 4 per cents, 1028. 


Flour and Meal.—Flour continues dull, there being/army under Muhktar Pasha, on the 15th inst. 


Of these 700 | 
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| choice and fancy, $6.70 a $6.75 ; Patent at $8.50; Penn- 
sylvania family, fair at $6.50; choice at $6.75; and 
fancy at $7; Ohio family at $6.75 a $7,00. Rye flour 
steady at $4.25. Buckwheat meal is quoted at $3.25 
per 100 lbs. 

| Grain.—Wheat market reported firmer: Penna. red 
at $1.42 a $1.43; Ohio and Indiana red, very choice at 
$1.44 a $1.44}; western amber at $1.45 a $1.46 ; south- 
ern do. at $1.48 ; and Michigan white at $1.503. Rye, 
\73a75 cts. Corn at 61 a 62 cts. Oats, 33 a 37 cts., as 
to quality. 

Seeds.—Clover-seed, 74 a 8 cts. per lb.. Timothy, 
$1.40 a $1.50 per bushel. Flaxseed at $1.40 a $1.41 
per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Average price during the week for 
prime Timothy, 80 a 90 cts. per 100 lbs.; mixed, 65 a 
75 cts. ; Straw, 60 a 70 cts. per 100 lbs. 

Beef cattle sold at the yards at 4} a 6} cts. per Ib., as 
to quality. Sheep, 18,500 head sold at 3} a 5$ cts. per 
he gross, as to condition. Hogs were in fair demand, 
4600 sold at 7 a 8} cts. per Ib. 

Foreran. — The Agricultural Statistics of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the year 1877, show the total 
quantity of land under all kinds of crops for Great 
Britain to be 31,711,000 acres. For Ireland 15,427,000 
acres, and for the Isle of Man and Channel Islands, the 
totals are respectively 94,443 acres, and 30,204 acres. 
The total cultivated area of the United Kingdom, in 
1877, was 47,263,000 acres, exclusive of heath and moun- 
tain pasture land, and of woods and plantations. This 
shows an increase since 1876 of 160,000 acres, and since 
1869 of 1,372 000 acres; the respective increases since 
|the latter year being 942,000 acres for England, 200,000 
for Wales, and 230,000 acres for Scotland. 

The Indian Famine Relief Fund in London amount- 
ed on 10th mo. 5th to $1,560,000. 

The Madras Railroad has had to order twenty thou- 
sand tons of coal from England, from which it may be 
presumed the line will not pay high dividends at pre- 
sent. 

Four steel steamers of light draught, have been or- 

|dered from England by the Egyptian Government, for 
|use on Lake Albert Nyanza, and for opening the navi- 
|gation of Central African rivers. 
The colonial possessions of France are distributed 
over Asia, Africa, America and Polynesia, and embrace, 
|including the countries under protection, a total area of 
463,827 square miles. 

The yield of the Ceylon pearl fisheries for the present 
season is reported larger than any season since 1855. 
During the thirty days fishing was carried on, nearly 
|7,000,000 oysters were brought up. Over 1500 boats 
|were engaged in the fishery, of which only 130 were 
“ diving” boats. Only one-fourth of the oysters brought 
up go to the divers’ share, the remaining three-fourths 
| belong to the Government. The value of the Govern- 
|ment share is estimated at about £19,000. 

The Japanese Exposition which was opened in Tokio 
last month, appears to have been modeled after the 
exhibition in this city last year. All the exhibitors 
were Japanese, but many of the machines in Machinery 
Hall were modeled after American or English inven- 
tions. Some of the machinery of native invention is 
said to have been very ingenious. The Government 
departments were represented by models and miniature 
offices illustrating the system of transacting public busi- 
| ness. 

. The Viceroy of Egypt is building a railway in Nubia. 
The first section, from Wade Calfah to Sigveya, has 
already been opened to traffic. 
| ‘Two German steamers have reached Siberia by sea 
this year, and a sailing vessel has made the passage 
from the mouth of the Yenissei to Norway, laden with 
|Siberian products. 

The scientific survey of Western Palestine has just 
been completed by the engineers in the employ of the 
British Palestine Exploration Society. The survey 
|was commenced in 1872, and with the exception of fif- 
teen months in 1875 and 1876, taken in office work, it 

has been pushed forward uninterruptedly. 

An explosion occurred in a colliery at High Blantyre, 
near Glasgow, on the 22d inst. Four hundred men 
were in the mine at the time, of whom but one had 
been rescued up to the latest reports, and it is feared all 
the rest have perished. About twelve hours after the 
explosion, the exploring party succeeded in reaching 
the bottom of one shaft, and report forty corpses lying 
there. The other shaft cannot be entered on account 
of poisonous gases. 

Official despatches from the Eastern war, inform that 
the Russians gained a great victory over the Turkish 
It 








a very limited demand, both from local consumers and|would appear from various reports, that the Russians 
shippers. Minnesota extra family, good at $6.50;|captured 18,000 men and 40 cannon. The remnant of 


the Turkish army is supposed to have retreated to 
Kars. 

The Russian despatches report some further engage- 
ments before Plevna, but with no very important re- 
sults. 

Osman Pasha has ordered all Circassian irregulars, 
Bulgarians and non-combatant Mohammedans to quit 
Pleyna. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session opens on Seconp-DAY, the 29th 
of TenrH MonTH. Those intending to send pupils 
will please make application to Bensamin W. Pass- 
MORE, Sup’t., (address Street Road P. O., Chester Oo., 
Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch Street, Philade!phia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The WrinTER Sesston of the School will commence 
on Second-day, the 29th of Tenth month. 

BaF In order to prevent delay in organizing the 
School, it is requested that all pupils who were not at 
the Institution last session, arrive there on Second-day, 
the 29th, and that the old scholars all return not later 
than by the early part of Third-day afternoon, so that 
the classes may commence reciting on Fourth-day. 

Pnpils who have been regularly entered and who go 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 
corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by giving 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnish 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such case 
the passage, including the stage fare from the Railroad 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid for 
with the other incidental charges at the close of the 
term. Tickets can also be procured of the Treasurer, 
304 Arch street. Conveyances will be at the STREET 
Roap Sration on Second and Third-days, the 29th and 
30th of the month, to meet the trains that leave Phila- 
delphia at 7.50 and 10 a. M., and 12.30 and 2.30 P. M. 

Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and Chest- 
nut streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If left at the 
latter place, it must be put under the care of H. Alex- 
ander & Son, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first 
and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to be 
paid to them. Those who prefer can have their bag- 
gage sent for to any place in the built-up part of the 
City, by sending word on the day previous (through the 
post-office or otherwise) to H. Alexander & Son, N. E. 
corner of 18th and Market Sts. Their charge in such 
case for taking baggage to Thirty-first and Chestnut 
streets, will be 25 cents per trunk. For the same charge 
they will also collect baggage from the other railroad 
depots, if the checks are left at their office corner of 18th 
and Market Sts. Baggage put under their care, if pro- 
perly marked, will not require any attention from the 
owners, either at the West Philadelphia depot, or at 
the Street Road Station, but will be forwarded direct.to 
the School. It may not always go on the same train as 
the owner, but it will go the same day, provided the 
notice to H. Alexander & Son reaches them in time. 


DuRING THE SEssIon, passengers for the School will 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of the 
first train from the City, every day except First-days ; 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded 
every Sixth-day at 12 o'clock, except on the last two Sixth- 
days in the Twelfth month, and the expenses charged in 
their bills. 

Tenth month 16th, 1877. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A man or woman teacher, with qualifications for in- 
structing young children, is wanted for the Boys’ 
Primary School. Apply at once to 

Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine Street, 
Susan E. Comfort, Germantown, 
Thomas P. Cope, 1 Walnut Street, 

or William Evans, 252 South Front Street. 


MARRIED, on the 20th of Ninth month, 1877, at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Germantown, Pa., Davin J. 
Brown to ANNE E., daughter of the late William P. 
Bangs, all of this city. 

, on the 20th of Ninth mo. 1877, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Chesterfield, Morgan Co., Ohio, NaTHAN 
Deweks, of Pennsville, O., to Respecca “HvgEstis, 
daughter of Isaac and Esther C. Huestis, of the former 
place. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, _ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





